BIOLOGY
mer a motor-boat or an aeroplane brings him quickly to
the place he has chosen for his investigation, and "thegoks
to these methods of travel he has time to visit the rtK^i?K
widely differing places. According to the newest methods
of phytogeography, he makes statistical investigations of
plant families, and obtains an accurate knowledge of
their respective proportions as compared with other
regions.
The botanist measures each species. He measures the
depth of the snow day by day all the year round. With
his modern instruments he can determine the conditions
under which the plants below are living. One of his
instruments is the thermograph, an amazingly ingenious
invention, of which the part sensitive to temperature,
the thermo-element, is inserted among the leaves of the
plants. From this there are leads up into a little air-
tight box where, by means of clockwork, the temper-
ature is automatically registered on a long strip of paper
wound round a drum. All the botanist has to do is to
change the paper once a week, and wind up the clock.
Yet in this way he collects interesting material in the
course of the year. The temperature is of course not the
same down on the surface of the ground among the leaves
of the plants as it is at the height at which we humans
move about, and at which the meteorologists record the
temperature. The plants shelter each other, and the
sunshine on the dark surfaces, and the influence of the
soil, all these factors affect the temperature in which
the plants live, and is of the greatest importance in
understanding their conditions.
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